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populated estates were barred from purchasing serfs without land. A law of June 12, 1844, allowed landowners to emancipate their household serfs (dvorovye) 4 without land by entering with them into private agreements the contents of which, however, were not regulated. The power of the landowners to inflict punishments on their servile population was redefined in 1845 and 1846 without losing anything in severity. A decree of November 8, 1847? granted the serfs the privilege of buying their freedom if the estate on which they lived was sold at public auction; two years later, under the pressure of ultra-conservative opinion, the exercise of this right was made subject to the approval of the bankrupt owner. By virtue of a law of March 3, 1848, serfs were allowed to acquire landed properties, but only with the approval of their lord; they were, moreover, denied the right to take action for the recovery of such properties purchased previous to the passing of the law. With the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 in Europe, even these meager efforts to improve the position of the servile population petered out.
The reluctance of Nicholas and hie advisers to intervene in the relations between landowners and serfs was put aside in the case of the western provinces annexed from Poland, where the landed nobility was largely Polish and the peasantry Russian. The weakening of the power of the landowners, in this case, was a part of the general policy of Russification followed by St. Petersburg after the insurrection of 1830-1831. There was, however, no question of emancipation, and the method chosen was that of "inventories" or regulations determining the mutual rights and obligations of owners and serfs. The introduction of inventories in Russia proper was often suggested, but it was invariably vetoed on the ground that it would constitute an intolerable interference with the prerogative of the landed nobility, whom Nicholas, in his more mellow moments, flatteringly described as "my police" (speech of March 21, 1848). To the former Polish provinces these considerations did not apply. Sponsored by D. G. Bibikov, an ardent Russian nationalist who was appointed governor-general of the southwestern provinces in 1838, and by Kiselev, the introduction of the inventories proved to be an extremely difficult matter. The methods adopted were at first different in the southwestern provinces (Kiev, Volynia, and Podolia), on the one hand, and in the northwestern provinces. (Vilna/Grodno, Kovno, and Minsk) arid the
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